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ERNEST SWIMS FOR THE DESPATCH BARREL. 


SEEK .AND FIND; 
oR, 
THE ADVENTURES OF A SMART BOY. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


IN WHICH ERNEST FINDS THAT E. DUNKS- 
WELL IS A DISAGREEABLE ROOM-MATE. 


I WAS vexed, and almost disheartened, by 

the loss of the letter, addressed to Bunyard. 
My plan to find my mother rested mainly on 
the possession of it. I had placed the letters 
in the valise after I came on board, and they 
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must have been taken out after the steamer dis- 
charged her pilot. There was not much room 
for a mystery, for I immediately jumped to the 
conclusion that E. Dunkswell was the person 
who had robbed me. r 

E. Dunkswell was at that moment in his 
berth, at least half drunk, and a bottle labelled 
‘Old Bourbon ” stood on his wash+stand. The 
odor in the state-room was quite equal to that 
of a third-class bar-room. Why had E. Dunks- 
well taken those letters? In what manner did 
they. concern him? This was an interesting 
and rather exciting question to me, and it sug- 
gested other pertinent inquiries. He had not 
taken his passage till after I applied for mine. 
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He had practically insisted that I should oc- 
cupy the same state-room with him. Why did 
he refuse to exchange berths with Mr. Solo- 
mons? Why did he labor so hard to become 
intimate with me? 

The answer to all these questions was plain 
enough to me after a little consideration. He 
was an agent of Tom Thornton. He had been 
sent to worm himself into my friendship, and 
take from me the will, which Tom probably 
supposed I carried in my pocket, and the other 
papers which would enable me to find my 
mother. Force and violence had failed, and 
Tom had resorted to cunning and stratagem. 

E. Dunkswell had drank too much wine at 
dinner, and too much whiskey after dinner. 
Perhaps the frequent libations he had taken 
increased his zeal, but they diminished his dis- 
cretion in a corresponding ratio. He had be- 
gun his work too soon, and had done it ina 
very bungling manner. If whiskey was a curse 
to him, it was a blessing to me, for in his sober 
senses he would not have exposed himself and 
his plans by robbing my valise so early on the 
voyage. 

My blood was up; and while I sat on the 
sofa debating whether or not I should take 
E. Dunkswell by the throat, and “‘ have it out” 
with him, he got out of his berth, and took 
another pull at the bottle. It was plain that 
he had no intention of keeping sober, and I 
concluded to wait and let the whiskey help me 
do my work. : 

‘* How is it, old boy?” said he. 

‘* First rate,” I replied. 

‘* How zhe head?” 

‘* Sou’-sou’-west, half west.” 

‘*T mus’ zgo on deck an zee to it.” 

He put on his hat, straightened himself up, 
and walked out of the room as well as he could. 
I locked the door after him. If his key would 
fit my valise, it followed that my key would fit 
his trunk. I tried the experiment, and the 
logic failed. It was evident that he had other 
keys, or that he was a regular operator, and 
carried implements for the purpose of picking 
locks. I was not sure that the papers he had 
stolen from me were in his trunk; but I was 
determined to have them before morning, if I 
had to split the trunk open. 

I unlocked the door, and presently E. Dunks- 
well staggered into the room. The first thing 
he did was to drink from the bottle again. 

“Thornton — hic!” said he. ‘‘ You’re a good 
fellow. _Take zome whisk — good whisk zever 
you drank — hic—or any other man. Take 
zome whisk.” 

“No, I thank you; I never drink it.” 





“You dzon’t zrink whisk! Then you area 
to-tzectler.” 

“Tam,” I replied, inclined to encourage him 
in talking, hopeful that he would say some- 
thing which wou!d be of use to me. 

“I’m not a to-tzeetler. My name’s Dzunks- 
well. You’re a to-tzeetler, and I mus zrink for 
boze of us;” and, suiting the action to the 
word, he imbibed again. ‘If I’m zrunk to- 
night, “Il be your fault, Thornton — ’cause I’ve 
got to zrink for boze of us.” 

But he was no longer in condition even to 
drink for both of us. He had already taken 
more than he could carry, and he had just 
sense enougli left to roll into his berth, all in a 
heap. I straightened him out a little, and in 
a few moments I heard him snoring in his 
drunken slumbers. The time for action had 
come, and I was determined to search him and 
his effects till I found the precious letters. I 
first examined his pockets, but without finding 
the papers. The key of his trunk, however, I 
did find. It was exceedingly disagreeable busi- 
ness to me; and if only my own rights, instead 
of the life, liberty, and happiness of my mother, 
had been at stake, I should have taken a less 
direct and more uncertain method of enforcing 
them. 

« The trunk, which he had placed under his 
berth, I pulled out into the room. With trem- 
bling hand and eager heart I opened it. »The 
package of letters had been thrust down be- 
tween the clothing and one end, evidently in 
great haste, for I had probably disturbed him 


‘| when I came to the door. After assuring my- 


self I had all that belonged to me, I closed the 
trunk, — for I had no desire to explore it any 
further, — and restored it to its place under the 
berth. The drunken agent of Tom Thornton 
still snored unconscious of my proceedings. 

I took the precaution to place the Bunyard 
letter jn my money-belt; the others, being of 
minor importance, I put in my valise again. 
I looked at the miserable being who lay groan- 
ing and uneasy in the stupor of intoxication. 
The state-room was not fit for the occupancy 
of a decent person. The fumes of the whiskey 
were sickening to me, and I could no longer 
stay there. Taking my valise in my hand, I 
left it, resolved not to be the room-mate of 
such a filthy swine. 

I deposited my valise in a corner in the pas- 
sage-way, and went into the saloon. Mr. Sol- 
omons was there, and expressed his surprise at 
seeing me. I freely told him what had tran- 
spired in the state-room. 


“And you recovered your papers —did 


you?” said he. 
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‘“*T did; I was satisfied the fellow had been 
sent by Tom Thornton, to prevent me from 
finding my mother.” 

“No doubt of it, my lad. You must keep 
away from him now.” 

“‘ That I shall certainly do, for I would rather 
sleep in a hog-pen than in such a place as that 
state-room.” 

‘You shall not sleep there,” replied my 
friend, decidedly; ‘‘ come with me.” 

I followed him below, and he conducted me to 
his own room, and told me to occupy his berth. 

“But what will you do?” I asked. 

‘“‘T will take your berth, and the fellow shall 
not turn the room into a pigsty.” J 

I objected to this arrangement, and offered 
to sleep on a sofa in the saloon; but Mr. Solo- 
mons persisted, assuring me he should take 
good care of himself, and would not submit to 
any annoyance from his room-mate. As soon 
as this point was settled, I retired, and slept 
soundly till the breakfast gong roused me 
from my tired slumbers. When I went to the 
saloon, E. Dunkswell was in his place at the 
table; but Mr. Solomons had taken the place 
which I occupied the day before, so as to bring 
himself between the obnoxious individual and 
myself. 


E. Dunkswell did not appear to have a rave- 


nous appetite. He looked sheepish and dis- 
concerted; and I could not tell whether it was 
on account of his spree, because he had dis- 
covered the loss of the papers, or because he 
found in the morning that he had a new room- 
mate. My friend was cheerful and happy, and 
sowasI. We talked and laughed as though 
E. Dunkswell had been tipsy, or out of exist- 
ence. We took no notice of him, either by 
word or look. 

It was a beautiful day, and we adjourned to 
the hurricane deck to enjoy the cool air and 
the prospect of the ever-throbbing ocean. Tom 
Thornton’s agent soon followed us. He walked 
up and down the uneasy deck, and occasionally 
glanced at me. I thought he had something 
to say to me; but he evidently did not like my 
close intimacy with Mr. Solomons. During 
the day, I occasionally saw him, and he always 
appeared to be watching me; but I carefully 
avoided him. On the following day, however, 
I went forward to the bow alone. 

“ Passengers not allowed forward of that 
mark,” said a sailor, pointing to a chalk line 
drawn across the deck. ‘‘ You are fined, sir.” 

“* What for?” I asked. 

“ For crossing the line.” 

“Why don’t you put up a notice, so that 
passengers need not cross it?” I demanded. 
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“Because they wouldn’t go over the line, 
if we did, sir.” 

‘* How much is the fine?” 

“ Anything you please, sir.” 

It was a practical joke, one of Jack’s tricks, 
and I paid the fine, amid the laughter of half 
a dozen passengers, who had already been 
made victims. As I retreated, I encountered 
E. Dunkswell. He looked sour and savage. 

‘*T want to see you,” said he, gruffly. 

“T don’t want to see you,” I replied, con- 
tinuing on my walk aft. 

“You have insulted me,” he persisted, put- 
ting his hand on my shoulder. 

“Insulted you!” I replied, pausing; for I 
was curious to know in what manner I had in- 
sulted so vile a creature as he was. 

““You have insulted me!” he repeated. 

‘You said that before. How?” 

‘* You exchanged berths with that old chap 
you run with.” 

*T don’t know that it concerns you if I did.” 

“It was the same as saying that I am not 
fit company for you,” said he, shaking his 
head. 

“If it was, it was also saying that you were 
fit company for Mr. Solomons,” I replied; and 
I regarded this as a clincher in the line of ar- 
gument. 

‘Tt was not my pleasure to room with him.” 

“Tt is not my pleasure to room with you,” 
I added. 

‘I consider your conduct as an insult to me, 
and I hold you responsible for it.” 

“ All right,” I replied, cheerfully. 
away.” 

“Tf the old fellow don’t go back to his room, 
there'll be a row.” 

“ The old fellow will do as he pleases about © 
that,” I added; ‘* but whether he does or not, 
I shall not return to your room. I would sleep 
on the main truck first.” 

“Do you mean to insult me again?” 

“Insult you again!” I exclaimed, indignant- 
ly, for my blood was up at the idea of a fellow 
like him putting on such airs. ‘‘No decent 
man could stay in the room with you, as you 
were the first night.” 

‘* What do you mean by that?” 

“You were as drunk as an owl, and made 
the room smell like a low groggery.” 

“IT confess that I took a little too much that 
night,” said he, suddenly changing his front, 
and apparently relieved to find that this was 
the objection to him. ‘I shall not do it again.” 

“T shall keep away from you, any how,” I 
added. 

“Will you?” he continued, angry again, 


“* Hold 
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‘That night I lost some valuable articles from 
my trunk. No one but my room-mate could 
have taken them. I intend to complain to the 
captain.” 

“Indeed! I had a similar experience. I 
had some valuable letters taken from my 
valise; and they could have been taken only 
by my room-mate; but I found them again, and 
Iam satisfied. When you complain to the cap- 
tain, one story will be good till another is told.” 

Not wishing to talk with him any longer, I 
walked aft. He followed me, uttering threats 
and imprecations, which I did not heed. E. 
Dunkswell was a disappointed man. He had 
undertaken a mission which he was not com- 
petent to perform. He had failed by his own 
folly. If he had kept sober he might have re- 
tained my papers. He evidently felt his own 
weakness, and realized that whiskey had caused 
him to make a mess of it. 

His hostility was excited against me, and 
during the rest of the voyage he watched me 
with an evil eye, and appeared to be waiting 
for an opportunity to do something. For my 
own part, I felt that there was a heavy dis- 
count on E. Dunkswell. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


IN WHICH ERNEST LANDS AT CROOKHAVEN, 
AND PROCEEDS TO LONDON, 


E had a remarkably pleasant and quick 

passage, and on the eighth day from 
New York, while we were at dinner, I heard 
the captain say to a lady who sat near him, 
that we should be off Queenstown the next 
morning, at six or seven o’clock. I was sorry 
that we were to approach the land by night, 
for I wanted to see it. 

“You can see it if you choose to sit up all 
night,” laughed Mr. Solomons. 

‘It will be rather too dark to see anything,” 
I added. 

**Not at all; it is about the full of the moon, 
and it will be as light as day. You can turn in 
early, and sleep four or five hours. We shall 
be off Crookhaven, where they throw over the 
despatch bag, about five or six hours before we 
stop off Queenstown; that will make it about 
two in the morning. If you will retire at eight, 
it will give you six hours’ sleep; and you can 
turn in again and finish your nap after you 
have seen enough of the shore.”. 

“TI think I will do so, sir. What is the 
despatch bag you speak of?” I asked. 

“The despatches are put into a barrel and 
thrown overboard off Crookhaven, where a 
steamer picks them up. They are taken.ashore 
and telegraphed to London. The despatches 





are simply the newspapers, from which the 
news agent transmits the important items.” 

After dinner, when I went on deck, I found 
the carpenter preparing a flour barrel for the 
despatches. A quantity of sand was put in the 
bottom to make it stand up straight in the 
water. A pole was set up in the barrel, like 
the mast of a vessel, to the top of which a 
blue-light was attached, to be ignited when it 
was thrown overboard, in order to enable the 
despatch steamer to find it readily. In the day- 
time a red rag is sometimes attached to it, I 
was told by the carpenter. The papers were 
placed in a water-tight can, and imbedded in 
the sand in the barrel. 

At sea almost anything creates an excite- 
ment, and the preparing of the despatch barrel 
was witnessed by many persons, among whom 
I noticed Dunkswell. I had observed that he 
listened very attentively to all that passed be- 
tween Mr. Solomons and myself at the dinner 
table. Idid not regard this as very strange, 
for all on board were deeply interested in 
everything which related to the progress of 
the steamer. 

At eight o’clock I turned in, and went to 
sleep very soon. I had before made a trade 
with one of the stewards to call me at two 
o’clock, and at this hour he waked me. The 
night was beautiful; the moon shone brightly 
on the silver waters, and the sea was quite 
smooth. I did not see a single passenger on 
the hurricane deck. I made out the outline of 
some high hills on the shore, and the glimmer 
of a couple of distant lights. Three men were 
standing ready to throw over the despatch bar- 
rel as soon as the small steamer should appear. 

I was a boy then, and I had a boy’s curiosity 
to see how everything was done., The hurri- 
cane deck was surrounded by an open railing, 
on the top of which I placed nzyself, where I 
could see over the stern of the ship. I was so 


accustomed to the water, and to high places, | 


that I had no fear of anything. I put my legs 
over, and sat facing astern. 

“Don’t sit there, young man; you'll cer- 
tainly fall.overboard,” said the officer of the 
deck, who had come aft to see that the barrel 
was ready to go over. 

‘No danger of that,” I replied, easily. 

‘“‘ Better get down, and come on board,” 
added a quarter-master. 

“T’m an old sailor,” I answered, laughing at 
the caution. 

‘¢ Steamer on the port bow!” cried some one 
forward. 

“Ready with the barrel!” called the officer. 

** All ready, sir!” replied the quarter-master, 
whose attention was thus turned away from me. 
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The barrel was lifted over the rail, near 
where I sat, and held there till the order 
should be given to let it go. The quarter- 
master had a match in his hand to light the 
fireworks. Over on my right I could now see 
the little steamer, rising and falling on the long 
swells of the placid, moonlit ocean. 

‘‘Light up, Murray!” called the officer, 
when the despatch boat was but a short dis- 
tance from the steamer. 

The blue-light hissed and flared up when the 
match was applied, shedding its livid glare 
upon the weather-stained faces of the seamen. 

“ Over with it!” shouted the officer. 

It soused into the water, and I leaned for- 
ward to observe the splash. 

“ Stand by the fore-braces!” called the offi- 
cer; and the seamen rushed forward to execute 
the order. 

At that moment I heard a step behind me 
on the deck; but I was too much absorbed in 
watching the blue-light on the barrel to heed 
anything else. The next instant I found my- 
self spinning through the air, and then plung- 
ing deep down into the bosom of the tranquil 
sea. I was in my element now, though it was 
rather too much element; but I struck out, as 
soon as I rose to the surface, for the blue- 
light. I shouted for help; but the great steamer 
seemed to be hard of hearing, and went on her 
way as though nothing had happened. Iswam 
as I had never swum before, and reached the 
barrel just as the despatch boat stqpped her 
wheels to pick it up. 

“ Steamer ahoy !” I shouted. 

“Who's there?” called a voice from her deck. 

**Man overboard!” I replied, puffing from 
the violence of my exertions. 

“Where away?” 

**On the barrel.” 

“T see him!” said one of the hands, as the 
bow of the boat ran up to the barrel. 

A rope was thrown to me, and I was assisted 
on board. 

““What’s the matter? Did you fall over- 
board from the steamer?” asked a well- 
dressed, gentlemanly man, on the deck of 
the boat. 

“Yes, sir; I suppose I did; I don’t know 
exactly. how it happened,” I replied, spitting 
the salt water out of my mouth. 

“You are fortunate to fall over just as the 
despatch boat was approaching you.” 

“Probably I shouldn’t have fallen overboard 
if I had not been watching the barrel so in- 
tently.” 

“What shall we do for you?” asked the gen- 
tleman, kindly. “ Come into the cabin, and 
get your wet clothes off.” 
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The crew of the steamer were busy getting 
in the barrel, and my new friend, who was full 
of sympathy, conducted me to the cabin, where 
I divested myself of a portion of my clothing. 
By this time the despatches had been secured, 
and the captain came below. He gave mea 
flannel shirt and a pair of trowsers, and sent 
me to his state-room to put them on. I was 
very much alarmed about the safety of the 
contents of my money-belt; but, on removing 
it, I found that the oiled silk, in which the 
bank notes and the papers had been enclosed 
to prevent the perspiration of my body from 
injuring them, had protected them in a great 
measure. A few drops of water had pene- 
trated through the folds of the silk, but no 
harm was done to the documents or the money. 

I wrung out the belt, and put it on again, 
after I had wiped myself dry. Clothing my- 
self in the flannel shirt and pants, both of 
which were ‘a mile too big for me,” I returned 
to the cabin. The captain then carried all my 
clothes to the furnace-room to be dried, just as 
the boat stopped at Crookhaven to land the 
despatches. 

‘*T suppose you would like to follow the 
steamer, young man,” said the gentleman who 
had been so kind to me. 

‘Very much, indeed!” I replied, eagerly; 
for I feared that the accident would render my 
mission to England fruitless. 

‘** You are extremely foz-tunate again,” added 
he. ‘“ This steamer is to proceed to Kinsale 
with me immediately.” 

Mr. Carmichael, the gentleman who ad- 
dressed me, proved to be an agent of the 
telegraph company, who had come down to 
this station to look after its affairs. His busi- 
ness was finished, and he was in a hurry to 
reach London; but it was twenty miles, by a 
rough and tiresome road, to any public con- 
veyance, and the steamer had been placed at 
his disposal. He told me he should have gone 
the day before, but the boat was required to be 
on the watch for the despatches. 

“T hope to reach Kinsale in time for the 
nine o’clock train to Cork,” said he. “If we 
do, you will not be much behind the steamer. 
Had you any friends on board?” 

“Yes, sir, one gentleman,” I replied. 

“ Of course he will be troubled about you. 
Perhaps you would like to telegraph to him.” 

I was pleased with this suggestion, for I felt 
that I had one good friend on board of the 
ship who would worry about me in the morn- 
ing, when my absence was discovered. Know- 
ing that Mr. Solomons intended to stay at the 
Washington Hotel in Liverpool, if he had to 
wait for a train, and at Morley’s in London 
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while in the metropolis, I wrote a brief de- 
spatch, to be forwarded to each, which Mr. 
Carmichael sent to the office. The steamer 
then proceeded on her trip to Kinsale, at three 
o’clock. 

I was very grateful to Mr. Carmichael and 
the captain for their kindness to me, and I did 
not fail to express my obligations in the strong- 
est terms. A berth in the cabin was assigned 
to me, and as the run to Kinsale would occupy 
between five and six hours, I turned in to finish 
my nap. I was too much excited to sleep, and I 
could not help thinking of what had happened 
tome. I had never done such a thing as to fall 
overboard without some help. Though I was 
not positive, I had a very strong impression 
that I had felt something on my back, while 
watching the blue-light on the barrel. Wheth- 
er it had been the swaying of the signal hal- 
yards against me, or the push of a human 
hand, I was not certain; but I could not help 
believing that E. Dunkswell had helped me to 
my involuntary bath. I don’t know now, but 
I still believe it. 

I had no,doubt he had been instructed by 
Tom Thornton to see Bunyard before I did. 
Whether the villain intended to drown me, or 
only to delay my arrival in London, I have no 
means of knowing. Doubtless he intended to 
land at Queenstown, and get to London eight 
or ten hours before the passengers who pro- 
ceeded to Liverpool in the steamer. I went to 
sleep at last, satisfied that I was again the vic- 
tim of a conspiracy. But when I was awa- 
kened at half past eight, in Kinsale harbor, I 
was also satisfied that the way of the wicked 
shall not prosper. 

My clothes, thoroughly dried, were brought 
to me, and I dressed myself in season to land 
for the train for Cork, where we arrived as soon 
as the mails and those of the passengers who 
landed there. I breakfasted with Mr. Carmi- 
chael at the Royal Victoria, and at twenty 
minutes of eleven we took the train for 
Dublin, where we arrived at half past three. 
Though I made diligent search among the pas- 
sengers, I could not find E. Dunkswell, and I 
concluded that he had gone to Liverpool in the 
steamer. In the evening I took the train for 
Kingstown, where I embarked in the steamer 
for Holyhead, at which place I again took a 
train, and at seven o’clock on Saturday morn- 
ing was at Morley’s, in London, at least eight 
hours before my fellow-voyagers could arrive. 

After I had breakfasted, I took the Bunyard 
letter from my money-belt, and hastened to 
find Old Jewry. 


[TO BE CONCLUDED.) 
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LITTLE SOOWLY AND THE MASKED 
FAIRY. ; 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘“BESSIE LOVELL” AND 
‘* MADGE GRAVES.” 


as ITTLE SCOWLY!” What a name! 

And yet exactly the right name for a 
little girl who was suited with nothing, and 
scowled at everything, and thought it was a 
very bad thingto be born, and be obliged to 
live without having one’s own way. 

But there came a day when Little Scowly’s 
forehead suddenly grew smooth, and her face 
smiling. 

She was sitting by the window, one summer 
morning, with her playthings all around her, 
and the bright sun pouring in upon her; and 
still she scowled, scowled, scowled; and this 
was the lament she poured out: — 

*“*Q, dear! O, dear! I’m nine years old, and 
yet Ican’t do as I choose. I have to do the 
hardest thing in the world. I have to mind 
my mother. She gives me enough to eat and 
to wear, I know, and a great many presents 
too, and she never speaks a cross word to me; 
but she makes me do a great deal of work that 
I don’t want to do. It is very unpleasant to do 
any work; but here I must sit, and sit, and sit, 
and hem this handkerchief, for a whole hour; 
and my brother told me that an hour was 
thirty-six hundred seconds! O, dear! O, dear! 
I must sit here and work for thirty-six hundred 
seconds before I can go out and pick some 
flowers, to make my floral crown. O, dear! 
O, dear! ‘ Work must always come before 
flowers,’ my mother says. O, dear! how can 
I stay in this room, and work for thirty-six 
hundred seconds!” 

Just then a voice, sweeter than the sweetest 
of musical instruments, said to her, — 

‘*Stay here, and work! No! You may do 
what you will, go where you will, stay where 
you will.” 

Little Scowly looked up; and a face, on 
which there was no scowl, poured brightness 
upon her, and rosy lips parted, and sweeter 
and sweeter smiles played round them, and 
sweeter and sweeter words were spoken. 

The child thought she had never seen so 
beautiful a being. Her hair was long and 
glossy, and flowed down to her feet; while 
flowers and ornaments of indescribable lustre 
blazed and sparkled on her head, and brilliant 
ear rings trembled in her ears, and the richest 
and purest rings adorned her snowy hands. 
Her robe, too, was of a dazzling whiteness; 
and, though it was very long, there was no 
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spot upon it, and like the fair being’s hair, it 
was bright with jewels. 

‘OQ, who are you? Who are you?” asked 
Little Scowly, with great animation, her scowls 
already gone. 

‘*T am not a creature of earth,” was the an- 
swer; ‘‘and you see no earthly stain upon me. 
I am one of the fair beings of the air, and so 
my robe is not soiled by the dust of the earth; 
neither are my eyes wet by its tears, or my 
forehead made scowly by its troubles. 
little one, sigh and cry here all alone, and 
mourn, as well you may, that you cannot do 
as you choose. Now,I have heard your sigh- 
ing, and seen your tears, and have come to tell 
you that I will do for you whatever you may 
choose to have me do.” 

“* What is your name?” asked Little Scowly. 

‘““My name? It is the sweetest and best 
name in the world, and just like myself. It is 
Love; and I love all of the poor human race 
so well, that I am very sad when I hear that 
any of them cannot do as they choose.” 

**O, if your name is Love, you can make me 
very happy, I know.” 

‘Yes, Ican; for to make everybody happy 
is what I live for. What shall I do for you? 
Choose, and I will do as you choose.” 


‘* Beautiful fairy,” replied Little Scowly, ‘I 
love my mother; but I shall never be allowed 
to do as I choose while I live with her, and I 
long to be free.” 

“Well, cry no more, dear little prisoner. 


You are free. Fly now out of that open win- 
dow, and you shall find yourself as light and 
happy as a bird; and shall sit, not in this dull 
room, but in the highest branch of that beauti- 
ful tree, and rock, and sing, and be full of joy.” 

Suddenly there grew out of Little Scowly’s 
shoulders a pair of rose-colored wings; and, 
with a heart beating with delight, she darted 
out of the window, and in a moment was 
rocking and singing — as the fairy promised 
she should — “in the highest branch of that 
beautiful tree.” d 

Rock, rock rock — sing, sing, sing — till the 
sun went down; and then the fairy took her 
still higher. She fastened a very long golden 
cord to one of the stars, and let down a golden 
bed, so that it swung in the soft air, far, far 
above the top of “ that beautiful tree.” 

‘Here you are to sleep to-night,” said the 
fairy; ‘* and ten little fairies shall sing you to 
sleep, and then leave you to rest under the 
sweet light of the stars. In the morning you 
shall be taken to a beautiful palace in fairy 
land, and there you may do just as you 
choose.” 


You, . 
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“But isn't this fairy land?” asked Little 
Scowly, with great surprise. 

“This fairy land!” answered Love. ‘No, 
child. -This is only the outskirts of that beau- 
tiful country; but the light from the palaces 
streams afar, and it is that that makes you 
think you are already in fairy land.” 

‘¢ What are the palaces built of ?” asked the 
excited child. ‘* Are they gold?” 

““Gold? No, something far more precious; 
but I cannot describe it to you. You must 
wait and see: and O, how delighted you will 
be! But your greatest joy, when you get there, 
will be that you can do just as you choose. You 
may eat what you choose, and go where you 
choose, and when you-choose, and do every- 
thing, as I have said, just as you choose.” 

“** Fust as you choose, just as you choose,” 
repeated the happy child — now no longer 
Little Scowly — as she fell asleep. 

During the night, the bells of the earthly 
city, where Little Scowly had lived so long, 
began to ring, and the cry, “‘ Lost child! lost 
child!” sounded up through the air. And the 
sleeper in the fairy bed begay to scowl with 
pain, and to move restlessly about. But the 
ten little fairies, who were watching by the side 
of her bed, put deafeners into her ears at once, 
and whispered something to her that imme- 
diately smoothed her forehead again, and set 
a new smile on her face, and sent her thoughts 
away from the world, and on to fairy land. 
Long and loud rang the bells, — long and loud 
rang the cry, “ Lost child! lost child!” But 
the traveller to fairy land heard nothing more, 
and slept on undisturbed for many hours. 

When she awoke, the stars were gone, and 
the sun was shining; and she was very happy. 
Again she repeated to herself the fairy’s words, 
‘¢Just as you choose.” And pretty soon she 
began to choose not to lie in that bed any 
longer; for, although it was a golden bed, she 
had grown tired of lying in it. Then she 
called, in a loud voice, to the fairy; and her 
tones sounded through the air; and, although 
the fairy was in a palace thousands of miles 
away, she was quickly at her side. 

‘* And what do you choose now?” she asked, 
while her face beamed with smiles. 

“T have slept enough,” replied the child; 
‘¢ and now I want to go to the beautiful palace 
in fairy land, where I may always do just as J 
choose.” 

‘* You may go,” answered the fairy; and she 
took her in her arms, and bore her rapidly 
across green valleys, and through thick for- 
ests, and over wide seas. And soon the won- 
derful castles and palaces of fairy land appeared 
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in sight. As they burst upon the child’s' view, 
she was overwhelmed with joy, and, for a mo- 
ment, was speechless. 

‘¢O, is it true,” she said to herself, “that I 
am to live in one of the palaces of this beauti- 
ful land, and always do just as J choose ?” 

The fairy divined her thoughts; and, in a 
voice of the sweetest music, again repeated, 
‘Just as you choose.” And she added, as 
they passed through the gate, ‘‘ There is every- 
thing here you can possibly want. You will 
find a garden full of flowers, and all kinds of 
most beautiful clothes; and fairies shall sing 
you to sleep at night, and wake you in the 
morning, and you shall always do just as you 
choose. Good by; I cannot stay with you now, 
but I will come again.” 

**O, wait a moment!” said the child, as her 
attention was suddenly attracted to something 
very mysterious about the castles and palaces. 
These beautiful places are not built on a 
foundation, as houses down in the world are; 
and they are not fastened to the stars, or to 
anything else. Pray tell me how they stand.” 

** Ah,” repliéd the fairy, ‘‘ that is a mystery. 
They stand —” 

Here the fairy whispered something to her- 
self. 

“She is afraid I will die of joy if she tells 
me all,” thought the little stranger in fairy 
land; but she ventured once more to ask what 
the palaces were built on. 

“That is a great mystery,” answered the 
fairy, ‘‘ and a mystery that you cannot fathom. 
They are built on zothing, and —” 

Again the fairy paused, and whispered some- 
thing to herself. And the child concluded to 
ask no more questions, but wait till the fairy 
came again; for she was sure there was enough 
to be enjoyed, and that the time would pass 
rapidly in that beautiful land. 

Love had no sooner gone, than the inhab- 
itants of the delightful country flocked around 
her, with smiling faces and loving words, and 
told her that they had all come there expressly 
to be happy, and that she would be happy too. 

‘In your palace, which is entirely your 
“own,” said one of them to her, “you will 
find no work to be done, and you can have 
everything without making the least effort; 
and, what is better than all, you will find no 
one there to oppose you. You may do just 
as you choose.” 

For a few days, all went on well with the 
new dweller in the free land; but one day she 
was invited to a banquet of fairies, and she 
tried to select, out of a hundred and twenty 
dresses that hung in her wardrobe, one to wear 
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on the occasion; but she was puzzled to tell 
which was the most suitable. 

‘I wish some one would tell me,” she said; 
and just then the fairy Love, without making 
herself visible, answered, — 

“ SFust as you choose.” 

‘But which shall I choose ?” asked the poor 
child, feeling, for the first time, troubled and 
perplexed. 

“You forget,” replied the fairy, “that, in 
this land, we do not tell any one what to 
choose, but leave all free to do just as they 
choose.” 

A rustling was heard in the room, and the 
invisible fairy was gone. And Little Scowly, 
with the first scowl that had been on her face 
for many days, arrayed herself for the banquet 
as well as she could. 

But she had not been there long, before two 
of the guests, whose backs were turned to her, 
exchanged glances, and said something about 
her dress, and laughed so scornfully that their 
faces were hideous. They soon turned towards 
her again, however, ignorant of the fact that 
the new guest had caught a sight of their scorn- 
ful, deceitful faces, and could no longer enjoy 
the sweet smiles with which they once more 
flooded her. 

Not long after this, Little Scowly was out 
in the palace garden. 

‘* This garden is mine,” she said to herself; 
“and all this fruit, that has just ripened, is 
mine, and I can eat all I want.” 

Then she began to eat; and the fruit was so 
delicious, she thought she could eat all day; 
but suddenly she felt afraid that it might be 
unwholesome fruit, or, if not, that she might 
eat too much of it. So she called out, — 

“*O, kind fairy Love, please tell me if this 
fruit is good for me, and how mnch I may eat 
of it.” 

“Do just as you choose,” replied the fairy, 
keeping herself invisible, as before; and Little 
Scowly, although troubled by the answer, ate 
as much as she ‘chose. And that night, when 
she lay down in her bed, she was nauseated, 
and tortured with pain, and once more called 
aloud to the fairy. Then a little, wrinkled, 
haggard, sallow old woman, with long, bony 
hands, appeared by the sick child’s bedside, 
and said, — 

“You called me, and I have come.” 

** I didn’t call you,” answered Little Scowly, 
shrinking back with horror. 

‘‘But you did call me,” retorted the old 
woman, “for Iam no other than the one who 
brought you here. The reason you do not 
know me is that my mask is of.” 
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**O, can you cure me? Can you cure me?” 
sobbed out the child. 

There is a chest of medicine standing be- 
fore you,” was the cool answer. 

‘But which medicine shall I take? Shall I 
take any of them?” asked the sufferer, in an 
imploring voice. 

“ Fust as you choose, just as you choose,” re- 
plied the frightful old woman, shaking her 
long, bony finger at the child. 

**O, help me! help me! ” cried the child. 

“T help nobody,” was the answer. ‘‘ My 
name is Disappointment. I have spent a long 
life in doing just as I chose. I have repelled 
all advice, and broken loose from all restraint, 
and have been determined to have my own way, 
and be happy by doing just as I chose. I have 
been a wreck for many years; and all of my 
joys have been wrecked, and I have found no 
satisfaction in anything but in making others 
as unhappy as myself. I have put on and 
taken off the mask of Love at my pleasure, 
and have made many poor mortals believe that 
if they would be happy, they must do just as 
they chose. 

‘And now I will tell you a secret. The 
dwellers in this land are not fairies, but fool- 
ish human beings like you. I deceived them, 
asI have you. I made them believe that hap- 
piness is to be found only in freedom from all 
restraint, and in full liberty, and under this de- 
lusion they built castles in the air.” 

‘“‘ And are they happy?” asked Little Scowly, 
her eyes full of tears, and her face flushed with 
fever. 

‘‘T’llanswer you by finishing those sentences 
I left unfinished. You know, when ‘you asked 
me about the palaces and castles, I said, 
‘They stand;’ and I said, too, ‘They are 
built on nothing, and—’ Well, I'll tell you 
now that they stand ¢777 they fall, and they are 
built on nothing, and come to nothing.” 

‘* Then all the people who live in them must 
be very unhappy,” replied the child; and she 
sobbed aloud. 

“Ah, that they are,” answered Disappoint- 
ment, once more shaking her bony finger; 
“but they wear masks, and it takes a long 
time to find out how unhappy they are. One 
after another of their castles has gone down, 
never to rise again; and they have gone too, 
and others have taken their places. You had 
better call again on Love,” said Disappoint- 
ment, tauntingly. And the child, grown des- 
perate with sorrow ahd ‘sickness, called aloud, 
*O, Love, Love, if you are anywhere,’come 
and take me home to my mother, for I cannot 
endure to stay here, and do just as I choose.” 
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“Poor, foolish child, you are dear to the 
heart of Love,” was the answer, as a_ sweet 
being, in modest attire, and with no other or- 
naments than smiles and pitiful looks, appeared 
at her side; “‘and as you are only a child, I 
will grant your request. You are young and 
inexperienced, and the folly of hoping for 
happiness by doing ‘just as you choose’ shall 
be forgiven; but not only old men and women, 
but young men and maidens, and children, 
have found themselves in Disappointment’s 
large family.” 

*¢O,” sobbed out the child again, “ if I could 
only go home, and live with my mother, I 
would never again want to do just as J choose.” 

‘* Well, poor little wanderer, you may go,” 
replied the fairy; and she waved a wand she 
held in her hand, and the child was at once in 
her home, and in the arms of her mother; and 
never, since then, has she had a wish to be 
among those who do just as they choose. She 


long ago ceased to scowl; and so, of course, 
lost the name of Little Scowly. 


SEA THINGS.— THE SOLEN. 
BY GEORGE S. BURLEIGH. 


VERY sharp little boy has, some time in 

his life, been accused of eating razors, on 
the theory that every quality is strengthened 
by its like; but it is only boys on the sea-shore 
who can really indulge in that luxury, and 
blunt the edge of their appetite on an edible 
razor. 

Any one who has frequented the shores must 
have noticed often the long, narrow shells of a 
bivalve resembling the handle of a razor; and 
some will remember their futile attempts to 
capture the living specimens, and how he 
clung to his hole in the sand, and even left 
half his body behind, when finally dragged 
out by main force. This is the solen; and as 
everything that lives in the water is popularly 
called a fish, this enterprising bivalve mollusk 
is named the razor-fish. It lives in the sand, 
as the clams do; but, unlike the clams, if you 
pursue it with a hoe, it makes good speed to 
escape you, tunnelling the moist sand faster 
than you can dig it away; or if you makea 
desperate lunge ahead, and open a new shaft 
in his track, you will have the pleasure of see- 
ing his shell-clad tail vanish just beyond your 
hoe, if you have not the vexation of cutting 
him in two. The practised hands of the fisher- 
man will succeed in unearthing him by means 
of a small barbed wire. The solen leaves a 
hole in the sand, or two holes close together, 


‘if the thin partition of sand be ‘not broken 
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down, and by dropping their slender rod down 
this, and giving a dexterous turn as it touches 
the bottom, the initiated will whip them out 
with great facility, and after eat them with 
great satisfaction, which, of course, accounts 
for their acuteness. 

The cunning that dictated the method of 
catching birds by sprinkling salt on their tails, 
turned the same device to drawing out solen 
from his hole. A little salt dropped down the 
aperture where he lies has the effect to excite 
his curiosity; he slowly thrusts up his inquis- 
itive nose, and if you let him rise far enough, 


you can capture him by a sudden snatch, if he. 


has not the impudence, as may happen, to 
snap his head off at you and dodge back. I 
say head, because it is the end he puts for- 
ward; but he really has no head, notwithstand- 
ing his name for acuteness. Reputations are 
not always matched by character. 

All the headless mollusks are enveloped in a 
contractile membrane called the mantle. In 
the oyster and mussel it is open in front like 
the valves of the shell; in the solen both ends 
of the shell remain open, and the mantle is 
pierced at the two extremities. The siphon 
tubes, which receive and eject water for breath- 
ing purposes, are found at one end; the foot, 


by which the razor makes such rapid progress 
in the sand, is at the other. 

Though solen has no head, he is blessed with 
a brain, thus reversing the fortunes of some 
of us who have notable heads but a lack of 


brains. In his case the brain is close to the 
mouth, as the most of his thinking is how to 
get a living. Another nerve centre or gan- 
glion is at the base of the foot, and may be 
considered as another brain for the benefit of 
that useful member. These two ganglions, 
with their connection, complete the nervous 
system of the solen; and the microscope be- 
trays the curious fact that the nerves them- 
selves are not fibrous, as all nerves have been 
supposed to be, but are simple tubes, continu- 
ous with the ganglions. Solen has two stom- 
achs, the second of which is located at the 
base of the foot, penetrating it half its length. 
He has also two strong muscles near one end 
of his shell, which serve, by contraction, to 
close the valves, and, by expansion, to open 
them; and, owing to their location, a little rel- 
axation will give a wide movement to the dis- 
tant end of the shell. 

While the pholas tunnels the rock, and the 
teredo the wood, the solen works in the more 
yielding sand, and mines to the depth of sev- 
eral feet; but the common statement of the 
books that he only digs vertically is by no 
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means true, for I have chased him, horizon- 
tally, through many feet of sand, and learned 
that, with equal zeal in the cause, a hoe was 
no match for a razor. 


BLUE BLOOD. 
BY WILLIAM A. WHEELER. 


AYS Mr. William Murray Bradshaw, in 
Dr. Holmes’s novel of ‘‘ The Angel Guar- 
dian,” ‘“‘ Some of these country girls have 
got ‘ blue blood’ in them, let me tell you, and 
show it plain enough.” What, now, is “blue 
blood”? and why is it called “blue”? The 
latter question has often been asked, but hith- 
erto, it is believed, in vain. ‘“ Uncle Oliver’s ” 
widely-circulated Magazine shall have the cred- 
it of answering it, thereby laying bookish peo- 
ple in general, and Dr. Holmes’s readers in 
particular, under weighty obligations to Our 
Boys and Girls. 

In the popular belief, — a belief which has 
no support from modern science, — the blood 
has been regarded from early times as the 
medium through which characteristic quali- 
ties are transmitted by descent through an 
indefinite number of generations. The pres- 
ervation of its purity has accordingly been con- 
sidered a matter of great importance in many 
countries, and most of all in Spain, where the 
higher nobility pride themselves upon their 
ancient and illustrious lineage. 

Spanish refinement distinguishes three kinds 
of blood; namely, blue (sangre azul), red 
(sangre colorado), and yellow (sangre ama- 
rillo). The first flows in the veins of the 
grandees, who boast of a descent from war- 
riors and conquerors alone; the second, in the 
veins of the inferior nobles, who are obliged 
to confess an admixture of less honorable ele- 
ments, — as those derived from the church, or 
the law, or commerce, — though they still lay 
claim to the high title of Hidalgo, that is, 
“son of somebody” (:jo @’ algo); the third, 
in the veins of those whe are of plebeian ex- 
traction, especially of such as number Moors, 
or Jews, or heretics among their ancestors. 
The epithets ‘“‘blue,” “red,” and “ yellow,” 
applied to these various kinds of blood, belong 
to the symbolism or language of colors. From 
the remotest antiquity colors have been used 
as the representatives of religious, political, 
and sentimental ideas. Blue — besides having 
other significations — stood for chastity, loy- 
alty, fidelity, good reputation, and other excel- 
lent qualities, the exclusive possession of which 
the grandees arrogated to themselves or their 
progenitors. Red denoted bravery, the love of 
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God, and other virtues; but it was a symbol 
of certain vices as well, and in the popular 
estimation was an inferior color to blue. Yel- 
low is the sign of almost everything that is 
bad. It indicates inconstancy, jealousy, adul- 
tery, bastardy, treason, &c., and is the usual 
color of the garments of a Spanish execu- 
tioner. Hence, “ yellow blood ” is a figurative 
expression, denoting low birth, or mean par- 
entage; while ‘‘red blood” imports a good 
pedigree, and “blue blood” signifies a patri- 
cian or extremely aristocratic origin. 


——__¢————— 


ABOUT BEES. 
BY JAMES E. F. 


EES differ greatly in size, color, weapons 
of defence, and habitations, but not in their 
food, for all bees eat honey in the winter, and 
the pollen of flowers in summer. Some bees 
have stings, others have not. Bees have sev- 


eral kinds of dwellings, — for instance, holes 
in the ground, nests in trees, under stoops, 
between window-sashes, and in hives — the 
last of which is made for their accommoda- 
tion by man. . 
Bees gather honey, by suction, from flowers, 
nearly all of which possess some honey. We 


also obtain wax — another valuable substance 
— from bees, of which they make their little 
jars (or cells), wherein they store their honey. 
They make this wax by masticating, with their 
teeth, the pollen of flowers. 

Naturalists have divided bees into several 
species; as, the mason-bee, the hive-bee, the 
bumble-bee, and the hornet. The mason-bee 
builds its nest in holes made’ in the ground. 
The poppy-leaf cutter (a species of mason-bee) 
is so called because it cuts poppy leaves and 
lines its nest with them. 

The hive-bee does not make any nest, but 
lives im hives, and is a domestic bee. 

The bumble-bee makes its nest under stoops, 
and under the eaves of houses, of dry leaves, 
twigs, and dirt. 

The hornet makes its nest between window- 
casings, and on trees, and in vaults, of various 
materials, which it weaves together; and when 
completed it resembles thick brown paper. 

Bees are divided into three great classes. The 
neuter, or working bees, who procure the food, 
and take care of the young, and do all the work 
of the hive. The drones (or male bees) come 
next. They are a lazy set, do not work, but 
help to eat the honey. In the latter part of 
the fall, as winter approaches, the working 
bees, partly through fear of scarcity of food, 
and partly because of the laziness of the 
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drones, become maddened, and. kill the drones 
in great numbers. The third class are the 
female bees, out of which the queens are 
elected. 

Ionce read the following anecdote, related 
by a large dealer in bees. Early in the morn- 
ing he noticed hostile demonstrations between 
a swarm of bees from one side of his house 
against another swarm from the other side. 
He encased himself in leather, for protection, 
and watched them closely. Early in the fore- 
noon, a battle commenced between the swarms. 
They flew towards each other, mingling to- 
gether, and fighting desperately. The ground 
was fairly black with the dead. At the end 
of several hours’ fighting, both swarms drew 
off, by tacit consent; but he noticed that both 
kept their hives guarded. At length this ceased, 
and all became pacific. 


ORIGINAL DIALOGUE. 


MORE FRIGHTENED THAN HURT. 


BY FRANK S. FINN. 














CHARACTERS. — TOMKINS TREMBLELIMB, TIM- 
OTHY, LANDLADY ComrorT, Mrs. SENSA- 
TION. 


Scene.— A Room. Table, with a candle on 
it almost burned down to its socket. Two 
chairs, in one of which Trmotny is fast 
asleep with a newspaper before him. Tom- 
Kins heard calling outside. 


Tom. Timothy! (Louder.) Timothy! (S¢c/ 
louder.) Timothy! 

Tim. (Waking and rubbing his eyes.) Some- 
thing’s going to happen, if it hasn’t already 
happened; master’s worriting me to death. 
Coming up here about law business. Getting 
too late for the train, and obliged to seek for 
lodgings in a boarding-house, which he says 
he knows is a stopping-place for cutthroats. — 
So much for never sleeping away from home. 

Tom. (Entering.) Timothy! You’ve been 
asleep; don’t say you haven't, for I know bet- 
ter. Jcan’t sleep, and why should you ? 

Tim. ( Yawning.) Well, why shouldn't I? 

Tom. What! Do you want to wake up in 
your chair and find that you’ve been murdered 
in your bed? 

Tim. Better be murdered than robbed. 

Tom. Robbed, Timothy? 

Tim. Yes, robbed of my sleep. 

Tom. How can you think of sleep in these 
horrible times? What was that awful noise I 
heard just now? 
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Tim. May be it was me a sneezing, master; 
I’m quite vociferous when I sneezes. 

Tom. Timothy, look me full in the face — 
straight in the eye. 

Tim. ( Winking.) 1 does, master, and I can’t 
say as the landscape is werry attractive. 

Tom. Timothy, do you make it a rule to say, 
“Glamis thou art, and Cawder,” when you 
sneeze? 

Tim. No, I don’t mention clams or chowder; 
I says tissue — something like this. (Sneezes, 
blowing candle out.) 

Tom. O,O! Timothy, I’m all of a shiver in 
the dark. 

Tim. Well, I have got a match. (Strikes 
match. Shouts.) O,O,O! 

Tom. T —T— Timothy, what is it? 

Tim. I burned my fingers. (Lights candle.) 
O for just forty winks! 

Tom. Don’t go to sleep, Timothy, for I can’t 
bear the thoughts of being killed by myself. 
Read me something from the papers. 

Tim. (Half asleep, reads.) ‘* The boarding- 
house directors have had their regular meeting 
for making their usual assassinations.” 

Tom. There, Tim, I told you we were in a 
den of bo(a)rder ruffians! Let me see it, Tim. 
(Reads.) ‘The board of directors have had 
their regular meeting for making their quarter- 
ly assessments.” What do you want to fright- 
en me to death for? 

Tim. You seem to be allus frightful, master. 
I mean frightened. Didn’t you tell me once, 
master, that you writ a book? 

Tom. Certainly I did. A fine title too: 
‘© Fate, or Whatever Is to Be will Be.” 

Tim. Well, then, master, if it’s your fate to 
be murdered, and it is to be so, why, it will be; 
so, what’s the use of grumbling over it, when 
you ought to take it coolly? 

Tom. ‘Think of how it would be my death to 
be murdered! 

Tim. ‘Think what it would gain you! You’d 
have picters in all the papers; and the little 
newsboys would shout, “’Erald Extry! ’Or- 
rible murder-r-r of an old man named Tomkins 
and his faithful servant Timothy!” 

Tom. O, Timothy, you. make my blood run 
cold. 

Tim. You look as if your blood was stag- 
nated and didn’t run at all. 

Tom. Timothy, if ever I get to the farm 
again, I'll never leave it until I die. 

Tim. And when you die I wish you would 
leave it tome. (Mrs. SENSATION sfeaks out- 
side.) 

Mrs. S. “Infirm of purpose, give me the 
daggers.” 
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Tom. O, dear! 
that, Tim? 

Tim. Hear what? 

Tom. Somebody saying to somebody, “ In- 
firm old porpoise, give me the daggers!” 

Tim. I guess it was me a snorin, master; I 
snore some pretty queer words sometimes. 

Tom. Do you generally snore in a woman’s 
voice? That was a female organ I heard. O, 
Timothy, we’re going to be murdered! 

Tim. I say, master, I’ve got a bright idea. 

Tom. Be careful of it, Tim: you have so few 
you can’t afford to lose it. What is it? 

Tim. Supposing we commit homicide, and 
thus escape it? 

Tom. Suicide, you mean; but in what way? 

Tim. V'll kill you first, and then you kill me. 

Tom. Very well. Halloo! If you kill me 
first, how am I to kill you? 

Tim. O, you can settle that after you're 
dead. 

Tom. No, thank you, I’d rather be excused. 
O, I hear some one coming; let’s hide. (They 
get under the table, both trembling.) 


O, dear! Did you hear 


[Enter Mrs. SENSATION, dressed as Lady Mac- 
beth in the sleeping scene, with a candle.]| 


Mrs. S. “ Yet there’s a spot.” 
Tim. (To TomKins.) Perhaps it’s a ten- 


spot. 
Mrs. S. 


‘Not all the ocean will wash this 
spot clean from my hand.” 

Tim. (Aside.) I wonder she don't try ben- 
zine, for that’s warranted to take out all kinds 
of spots. 

Mrs. S. 1 don’t think I got that last speech 


right. No matter. ‘I did not think the old 
man had so much life in him.” 

Tom. (Aside to Timotuy.) That’s me! O, 
I feel em hammering the nails down on my 
coffin. 

Tim. (Aside to Tomxtns.) Never mind, 
master; I'll wear mourning for you. 

Mrs. S. How I shall laugh when I see old 
Tomkins come in all covered with blood! He’ll 
make a first-rate ghost. 

Tom. (Asidé.) Shall I? O, the female alli- 
gator! 

Tim. (To Tomxins.) Yes, she’s a reg’lar 
agitator. 

Mrs. S. “Had he not looked so like my fa- 
ther; when he lived, I would have done it.” 

Tim. (To Tomxrxs.) What a remarkably 
ugly man her father must have been! 

Tom. What shall we do, Tim? 

Tim. O, master, J°m going to sneeze. 

Tom. Don't do it. 


Tim. 1 c-c-can’t help it. (S#eezes violently. 
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Mrs. SENSATION furans, sees the men, screams, 
and runs off.) 

Tom. She’s gone to get her daggers. Help! 
Murder! Robbery! 

Tim. Help! Murder! Bobbery! 


[Znter LANDLADY.] 


Land. La! gentlemen, what’s the matter? 

Tom. Matter enough! There’s been a wo- 
man here, talking murder and arson. 

Tim. Yes, about murderous arsenic. 

Land. (Laughing.) Ha, ha, ha! 

Tom. Perhaps you're in the conspiracy too! 

Land. No, indeed, not I. It was only Mrs. 
Sensation that has the room next to this, prac- 
tising Lady Macbeth; and as this apartment 
has been vacant for some weeks, she has been 
in the habit of rehearsing here; she’s going to 
play at an exhibition. 

Tom. But she distinctly talked of making 
old Tomkins — that’s me — a ghost. 

Land. Tomkins is the name of the gentle- 
man who is to act Banquo. 

Tim. Why, I’ve played in that piece. 

Land. What part did you take? 

Tim. A fellow they called a stupid numer- 
ous (supernumerary). 

Land. 1 am sorry you should have been so 
alarmed. 


Tom. O, I was only wondering who it was. 
Tim. Master will insist that we are to be 
murdered. 


Land. You'll not be, in this house, at any 
rate, for there never was any one killed here; 
but good night, gentlemen. (Zxit.) 

Tom. I say, Tim. 

Tim. What is it? 

Tom. Let’s go to bed. 

Tim. Stop a bit. It’s always proper to say 
something here. (Ponts to audience.) 

Tom. What shall I say? 

Tim. Tell them — 

Tom. What? 

Tim. Why, that we’ve been more frightened 
than hurt. (Zxeunt.) 


——_+>__—_— 


—— ‘‘ I wis you would behave better at the 
table,” said a boy to his little sister, rather 
hastily, one evening. ‘Don’t speak so,” re- 
plied his mother; “she is a good little girl, 
on the whole.” ‘I don’t see where the good 
comes in,” he replied. “It comes in right 
after the a,” said his sister. B. 


—— Socrates, who was one of the home- 
liest of mortals, always took pains, when at a 
banquet, to sit by the handsomest man in the 
company. JS 











BASE BALL MATOHES. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
lig second game was played by the Ath- 

letic and Quaker City, and resulted in 
favor of the A. by a score of 16 to 10. The 
playing of the A. was not as good as usual, 
while that of the Q. C. was pretty good. The 
Q. C. was *‘skunked” four times out of six ;- 
for, on account of the darkness, the game was 
called at the end of the sixth innings. The A. 
also :played the second game with the West 
Philadelphia Club, which they beat. The A. 
has only been beaten three times this year, — 
once by the Atlantic and twice by the Mutual. 


C..3B.. 
Brooklyn, L. I. 


A game of base ball was played here between 
the Excelsior, Jr. and the Hamilton. E. Jr. 21, 
H. 25. Also one between the Osceola and 
Hamilton. O. 15, H. 40. D. A. 


Lebanon, Ill. 

A match was played between the Eclipse Club 
of St. Louis and the McKendree College nine 
in this place, resulting in the defeat of the for- 
mer. Score — E. 34, McK. C. 79. McK. 


Newburyport, Mass. 

Billy Rover says, ‘‘ Please put the following 
into The Playground just as soon as you pos- 
sibly can: You mention, in No. 46, that in 
the match game between the Haverhills and 
Clionians, that it is the ‘first match game the 
Clionians ever played.’ : It was also the first 
match game the Haverhills ever played. The 
Haverhills have never been beaten but once.” 

We judge that Billy Rover belongs to the 
Haverhills. 


TARGET Batt. — C. P. W., of Henniker, 
N. H., contributes the following new game: — 

“Erect a target about three feet from the 
ground. Then let a batter stand thirty, forty, 
or even fifty paces from the target, according 
to his experience, and a second should stand 
behind the target to toss the ball to the batter. 
If the second can catch the ball when it goes 


| by the target, he takes the other’s place.” 
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ANSWERS. 

1135. Carpentaria. 1136. Moosehead. 
Colorado. 1138. New Haven. 1139. Little 
Rock. 1140. Springfield. 1141. North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina. 1142. Elbe. 1143. Scan- 
dinavia. 1144. 6. 1145. $15. 1146. $1500— 
$16,500. 1147. (Tie) me (bee) (ring) (salt) 
(high n) gs (tool) (eye) (tea) — Time brings 
all things to light. 1148. 1. Yarn. 2. Over- 
do. 3. Ugliness. 4. Reeve.— Your nose. 1149. 
New Hampshire. 1150. Fortune favors the 
brave. 1151. Look before you leap. 1152. 
Yankee Doodle. 1153. Wheat. 


1137. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUSES, 
1154. 


ALPHABETICAL PUZZLEs. 

1156. What letter indicates an insect? 1157. 
What letter indicates a bird? 1158. What let- 
ter indicates a measure? 1159. What letter 
expresses an exclamation? 1160. What letter 
denotes a garden vegetable? 1161. What let- 
ter denotes a beverage? Jim NastIc. 


GEOGRAPHICAL QUESTIONS. 

1162. A stream of water and a city in Mas- 
sachusetts. — What city in New York? 1163. 
A boy’s nickname and a near relation. — What 
southern city? 1164. A part of the human 
body and a pond of water. — What European 
city? Junior. 

ENIGMA. 

1165. It is composed of 7 letters. The 7, 5, 
I, 4 is wages. The 3, 2, 6 is to delay. The 
whole is a capital of one of the United States. 

C. H. W. 
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Dovsie AcRosTIc. 
1166. 1. A proscribed person. 
worship. 3. A volcano. 
ized body. 5. A beginnez. 
The initials form a large body of water, and 
contain that which the finals form. 
CuirF CLIPPER. 


2. A place of 
4. A living organ- 


Sans-PIeps. 

1168. Curtail a city in Soudan, and you have 
a war. 1169. Curtail a river in Prussia, and 
you have a poem. 1170. Curtail a river in 
Bolivia, and you have a man’s name. 1171. 
Curtail a river in Ecuador, and you have a 
short sleep. 1172. Curtail a city in New Gre- 
nada, and you have time gone by. 

UncLE NED. 
CoNUNDRUMS. 

1173. Why is a book like a king? 1174. Why 
is being in prison like an ink-spot? 1175. Why 
is a counterfeit note like a bar of iron? 

Jack Frost. 
BLANKS. 

Fill the blanks in each sentence with the 
same word reversed : — 

1176. The —— was full of ——. 

1177. I —— to the land of ——. 

1178. The hands were on the ——. 

1179. The —— were left on that ——. 

H. K. 
TRANSPOSITIONS OF Boys’ NAMES. 

1180. Sot Ham. 1181. Rachels. 1182. Hoot 
Reed. 1183. Ma, I will. 1184. Wander. 1185. 
Arm nit. 1186. Hat Nan. 1187. Or Evil. 

HAuTBOY. 
CHARADE. 

1188. My first is a number; my second a 
city; my whole adhesiveness. 

Sytvan GROVE. - 
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ew attempt at authorship by D. O. T. is 
not very successful. We would not ad- 
vise him to adopt that for a profession. — 
Yorick’s rebus went into the drawer, but it 
may be years before it sees the light again. 
The namé is better as it is. Yorick’s corre- 
spondents, address No. 830 North Sixth Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. — Cliff Clipper’s contribution 
is not adapted to our use. — Hautboy’s rebus 
shares with Yorick’s, if that is any encourage- 
ment. — G. E. D., pretty, but no room for it. 
— Our Jack’s rebus, W. B. — We take Paul 
Pry, Jr.’s enigma. — Atlantic thinks. “ fairy 
stories put more foolishness into one’s head 
than knowledge.” ‘A little nonsense now 
and then,” &c. Many profound truths are 
told in fables; vide AZsop. We take some 
geographical questions. What address? 

E. P. A.’s musical puzzle acceptable. — 
F. H. C., thank you for your kindness. We 
select from the head work. — Adelphia over- 
whelms us with complimentary words. We 
take courage and persevere. — Peep informs us 
that No. 1034 is not original. We are very 
sorry. He sends a wicked conundrum: ‘* What 








city in Russia do ‘Our Girls’ like? Abo 


(beau)!” We don’t believe it. What moun- 
tains in Vermont are some boys like? Star 
enigma accepted. — J. C. B. wants more of the 
serial story each week. Somebody would have 
to sit up nights to write it. 

Charlie B rejoices in our recovery from 
sickness, because he fears the Head Work 
would go to wreck and ruin without us. Don’t 
you think it is wicked to flatter a poor fellow 
so? We accept a verbal square. — G. H. B., 


Box 566, Evansville, Ind., desires to open a 


correspondence with somebody. We are truly 
very much obliged for his good opinions. — 
““Nepos,” favorably known to the family as 
“* Pickle,” has changed his name as above, and 
wishes to exchange autographs with Gold Pen 
and Lorain Lincoln. Address Box 46, North- 
ampton, Mass. The covers are designed for 
fifty-two numbers. For club-rates, &c., see 
Prospectus. We do not care to receive letters 
written in study hours. 

Rob Roy sends a long list of correct answers. 
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He sent no answer to charade. We select mu- 
sical puzzle. —It is gratifying to know that 
Cliff Clipper is satisfied with ‘‘ Shamrock and 
Thistle.” The last contribution is preserved. 
— If Sylvan Grove will examine the Pro- 
spectus for 1868 he will find that his suggestion 
in regard to enlarging the Head Work depart- 
ment has been under consideration. The Pub- 
lishers mean to make just such a Magazine as 
every boy and girl in the country will be de- 
lighted with. Try again on geographicals. — 
Two of C. E. M.'s rebuses have been accepted; 
the other one contains letters. — Iago's enig- 
mas have too many repetitions. — We select 
H. H. F.’s second rebus. We prefer letters 
written on one side of the paper; it does not 
take so long to read them. 

Chincopin Charley, Hudson City, New Jer- 
sey, would like correspondents. We don't care 
for the rebus.— Ella L. H., South Bergen, 
N. J., wishes to correspond with some of “‘ Our 
Girls.” She writes very neatly. — We prefer 
V. G. R.’s enigma to the other puzzles. — 
C.S.D., we cannot furnish the addresses of 
Ned Sketchley and Punch the Printer. They 
may possibly be found in some of the back 
numbers. We answer their letters and then 
give them to the waste-basket, whence they 
finally pass into the fiery regions of the cook- 
stove. Hannah must have kindlings. 

What shall we say to Peep o’ Day? We 
hide our head in sore dismay. In No. 45 we 
informed the credulous public that his address 
was * Box 111, Janesville, Ohio.” It is Lock 
Box 124, Zanesville, O. No doubt the owner 
of Box 111, at Janesville, Wis., thinks himself 
the victim of some huge practical joke, if he 
has received all of Peep’s letters. — Noddy 
Newman will find the information he seeks in 
regard to the books in Lee & Shepard’s adver- 
tisement in the advertising columns. Most of 
his head work has been received before. 

B. T. cannot expect to be admitted into the 
refined circle of ‘Our Boys and Girls” under 
such a ridiculous som de plume as he sub- 
scribes to his letter. The enigma is not within 
the rule in No. 20. 

The following-named subscribers desire to 
correspond with the family: V. Jupiter, 40 
Woodbridge Street, Hartford, Ct.; Iago, 274 
State Street, Albany, N. Y.; N. A. P., Box 
1376, Hartford, Ct.; Robt. D. M., 510 King 
Street, Wilmington, Del.; Johnnie Anderson 
(with E. A., Jr.), care of R. W. Carroll & Co., 
Cincinnati, O.; Bob (with Rustic, Josiah 
Trinkle, and Lorain Lincoln), Box 1526, Phila- 
delphia; C. E. M. (with Sylvan Grove), Box 
50, Needham Plain, Mass. 
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OLIVER OPTIC, Bditor. 








OONTINUITY OF PURPOSE. 


HIS faculty, or power, or whatever we may 

choose to term it, accomplishes more in 
the world than we are apt to give it credit for. 
Sometimes we attribute what justly belongs to 
it to its handmaid, perseverance; or, more 
often, to tact, talent, &c. These requisites are 
quite important, we admit, but useless to a 
great extent if unaccompanied by continuity 
of purpose. 

Men of moderate genius, by slow plodding, 
careful pains-taking, and close research, ac- 
complish more than men of great genius who 
are vacillating and erratic. Even in the mat- 
ter of money-making, those are more apt to 
become rich who cling tenaciously to their vo- 
cation for years. It is more sure than stock- 
gambling, more legitimate, and carries more 
happiness with it. Many youths fail because 


they lack continuity of purpose, and because 
they are too apt to despise the tools they have 


to work with. 

It is not tools that make the workman, but 
the trained skill and perseverance of the man 
himself. ‘*What do you mix your colors 
with?” -asked some one of Opie the great 
painter. “I mix them with my brains, sir,” 
was the reply. A friend was once astonished, 
upon entering the laboratory of the eminent 
Dr. Wollaston, to find it to consist only of 
a tea-tray, a few watch-glasses, a small pair 
of scales, and a blow-pipe. A cat’s tail fur- 
nished Benjamin West his first brushes; Be- 
wick resorted to chalk, while Wilkie substi- 
tuted a burnt stick and a barn door for pencil 
and canvas. A pan of water and two ther- 
mometers were the tools by which Dr. Blake 
discovered latent heat; while the articles that 
enabled Newton to unfold the composition of 
light and the origin of color were simpler yet. 
Watt made the first model of his condensing 
steam-engine out of an old syringe; while Rit- 
tenhouse calculated eclipses on the handle of 
his plough. 

Numbers of other instances might be cited 
to show with what a meagre stock of tools 
great men work, and how much is due to 
tenacity of purpose. Continuity is indeed an 
element in success, and those who lack it 
should make it their object to cultivate it. 





ROXIANA. 


- AMMA, what did our teacher mean when 
he said every boy wasn’t born a Solo- 
mon?” “ He meant, my dear, that it ‘isn’t ev- 
ery cocoanut that has got any milk in it; ” and 
she scratched her head with her knitting-needle. 
‘The widow Binkley was tellin me,” said 
she, ‘‘that’ her son Thomas, the preacher, was 
losin his woice. Wunst he could be heerd three 
miles; and now he can’t be heerd — not dis- 
tinctly — more’n one mild, his brown creeturs 
is so bad. I adwised her to get him to chaw 
gum elastic, and it would string out his woice. 
She thought that he had been hurt by the doc- 
tor giving him marcury for a typhoon fever, 
and it had. produced salvation.” (She meant 
salivation.) ‘1 told her if I was her I would 
sue him for mal afropo.” (The old lady in- 
tended ‘malpractice ; but it was just as well, as 
we all understand the dear creature.) Just then 
the minister came in, and wanted her to give 
him one dollar towards a new pulpit. She 
said. she would. do so on the return of specie 
payments. ‘ Aunt Roxy,” said he, ‘‘ procras- 
tination is a thief, and robs the Lord’s treas- 
ury.” ‘ Then,” said she, ‘‘why-don’t they put 
him in jail for stealin? Thomas, you had bet- 
ter practise what you preach. To give paper 
money for a pulpit would be an actooal sin, 
and agin my principal.” ‘‘ How so?” replied 
he, very much surprised. ‘‘ Because,” said she, 
«the book tells you to take no scrip.” “‘ That,” 
said he, ‘‘is for a journey; and we ain’t talkin 
about any journey. Besides, there were no 
banks then.” ‘‘ All the better for them,” said 
she. ‘* Now look here, Thomas: what’s the 
use’t o’ giving your money for a pulpit when 
you've lost your woice?” ‘‘ Lost my voice!” 
said he, nearly lifting the roof off. ‘* Wal, 
p’r’aps you’ve found it again, like the Prodigal 
Son. I ain’t deaf;” and she fumbled in her 
snuff-box for the money, which Thomas put 
in his waistcoat pocket, and went out. ‘O, 
dear me!” said she, ‘‘ I'd give that man a fid- 
dle, ef he’d only play on it, he’s such a chronic 
beggar. I'm a. poor widder; but it needs as 
many mites as there is in cheese nowadays, 
there is so many chronic beggars.” 

*‘ Mamma, what is chronic?” ‘Ah, there 
it is again! Chronic? why, it’s chronic — 
chronic — chronic — sore throat is chronic -a 
good many things is chronic.” And she looked 
like the last edition of Webster’s Dictionary. 


ge 

Miss Otive LoGan has written a Christma» 
story entitled ‘‘ Somebody’s Stocking,” which 
is published by the American News Company, 
New York. Price 15 cents. 





